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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 
TO  THE  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  AND  TO  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


U.  J.  HOFFMAN 

State  Supervisor  of  Country  and  Village  Schools,  Springfield,  Illinois 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  one  method  of  co-operation  of 
school  officers  in  bringing  about  progress  in  one  phase  of  their  work.  To 
try  to  cover  the  whole  subject  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
allotted  to  this  topic. 

In  Illinois  the  duties  of  both  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  advisory  rather  than 
directory.  The  theory  of  the  system  is  that  the  school  is  a  local  institu- 
tion. Its  control  is  in  local  officials  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 
The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  officers. 
The  state's  contribution  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  expenditures. 

There  are  10,638  districts  maintaining  one-room  schools.  The 
number  of  directors  who  administer  the  affairs  of  these  districts  is 
31,914.  A  single  county  with  251  schools  has  753  directors. 

The  county  superintendent,  having  to  visit  these  schools  at  least 
once  a  year  and  having  to  supervise  these  teachers,  is  a  very  busy  man 
if  he  tries  to  do  his  duty.  He  cannot  possibly  do  all  that  is  expected  of 
him  with  the  assistance  which  is  given  him.  His  duty  to  be  the  official 
advisor  and  constant  assistant  of  school  officers  has  had  to  be  done  only 
when  these  officers  called  upon  him  for  advice  and  assistance.  The 
directors  have  come  to  recognize  the  county  superintendent  as  the  super- 
visor of  the  work  of  the  school.  The  course  of  study,  the  organization 
of  the  school,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  examination  and  promotion 
of  pupils  have  been  turned  over  to  him,  although  the  statute  puts  these 
things  in  the  directors'  hands. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  one-room  schools  of  Illinois  is  found  in 
the  housing  and  the  equipment.  As  a  general  rule,  these  are  worse  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  although  the  school  work  is  much  better  now 
than  it  was  then. 
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The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  made  by  law  the  super- 
visor of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  state  and  is  to  advise  and  assist 
the  county  superintendents,  addressing  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
circular  letters  relating  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools, 
constructing  schoolhouses,  and  furnishing  the  same.  When  the  present 
superintendent,  Francis  G.  Blair,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
he  saw  clearly  that  the  improvement  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
one-room  school  and  the  creation  of  a  more  active  desire  for  better 
schools  presented  a  fruitful  field  of  effort  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  county  superintendent. 

Instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  circular  letters,  he  determined  to  send 
a  man  out  into  the  field  to  inspect  the  schools  and  to  confer  personally 
with  the  county  superintendent,  teachers,  and  the  local  directors.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  legislature  to  supply  him  with  additional  help,  but 
so  divided  the  office  work  that  one  man  was  left  free  to  go  into  the  field. 
The  legislature  soon  appropriated  additional  funds  and  there  are  now 
two  supervisors  of  country  and  village  schools  devoting  all  their  time  to 
this  work  and  they  are  out  in  the  field  while  schools  are  in  session. 

THE  ILLINOIS  PLAN  OF  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT, 
COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT,   AND   SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

A  pamphlet  was  prepared  which  contains  chapters  on  the  needs  of 
the  one-room  schools:  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  seating,  library, 
apparatus,  decoration;  the  schoolhouse,  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
modern  house,  also  specifications  for  remodeling  old  houses;  school 
officers,  their  duties  and  powers;  the  teacher,  the  work  peculiar  to  a 
country  teacher;  the  organization  of  a  one-room  school.  These  topics 
are  treated  in  great  detail.  The  requirements  for  a  standard  school  are 
set  forth  as  follows: 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  STANDARD  SCHOOL 
YARD  AND  OUTBUILDINGS 

1.  Ample  playground. 

2.  Good  approaches  to  the  house. 

3.  Two  well-kept,  widely  separated  outhouses. 

4.  Convenient  fuel-house. 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 

1.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 

2.  Good  foundation. 
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3.  Well  lighted. 

4.  Attractive  interior  decorations. 

5.  Good  blackboards,  some  suitable  for  small  children. 

6.  Heated  with  jacketed  stove  in  corner,  or  a  room  heater  and  ventilator  in 
corner,  or  basement  furnace  which  brings  clean  air  in  through  the  furnace  and 
removes  foul  air  from  room. 

7.  Floor  and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  SUPPLIES 

1.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly  placed. 

2.  Good  teacher's  desk. 

3.  Good  bookcase. 

4.  A  good  collection  of  juvenile  books  suitable  as  aids  to  school  work  as 
well  as  general  reading.    Pupils'  Reading  Circle  organized. 

5.  Set  of  good  maps,  a  globe,  dictionaries,  sanitary  water  supply. 

THE  ORGANIZATION 

1.  School  well  organized. 

2.  Classification  and  daily  register  well  kept. 

3.  Definite  program  of  study. 

4.  Program  of  recitation. 

5.  Attendance  regular. 

6.  At  least  seven  months  school. 

7.  Discipline  good. 

THE  TEACHER 

1.  Education:  The  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course. 

2.  Must  receive  at  least  $360  per  annum. 

3.  Ranked  by  the  county  superintendent  as  a  good  or  superior  teacher. 

4.  Must  read  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  books  and  attend  institutes  and 
meetings. 

A  diploma  is  offered  to  the  school  which  meets  these  requirements 
and  a  plate  is  placed  above  the  front  door  on  the  outside,  bearing  the 
words  "  Standard  School,"  which  can  be  read  by  those  passing  along 
the  road. 

The  state  supervisor  and  the  county  superintendent  visit  the  school 
usually  by  automobile,  the  directors  having  been  invited  to  be  present. 
The  school  is  inspected  and  everything  that  is  right  is  pointed  out.  If 
there  are  deficiencies,  they  are  noted  and  suggestions  given  as  to  what 
would  be  satisfactory.  If  the  improvements  have  not  been  influenced 
by  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  sent  to  the  directors,  the  deficiencies 
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usually  are:  heated  with  a  bare  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  desks  too 
large  for  the  children  or  so  placed  that  the  children  are  uncomfortable. 
If  there  is  a  library,  it  is  composed  of  books  far  beyond  the  children  and 
not  at  all  related  to  their  daily  lives  or  school  work.  There  may  be  no 
maps,  globes,  and  minor  supplies.  The  walls  may  need  decorating  or 
outhouses  and  yard  may  need  attention. 

Directors  are  told  how  a  stove  may  be  jacketed  or,  what  is  better,  a 
room  furnace  installed;  what  desks  are  needed  and  how  they  should  be 
placed;  the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  in  the  library.  The  teacher 
must  be  superior,  good,  or  at  least  fair. 

The  county  superintendent's  judgment  is  relied  upon,  as  only  a 
half -hour  can  be  spent  at  a  school.  Ten  schools  a  day  is  the  usual 
number  visited. 

As  nearly  as  may  be  all  parts  of  the  county  are  visited  in  the  two  or 
three  days  the  supervisor  can  spend  in  a  county.  The  newspapers  give 
the  visit  wide  publicity  and  a  great  interest  is  aroused  among  the  people, 
teachers,  and  children,  especially  if  several  schools  are  approved.  The 
county  superintendent  and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  schools 
not  standardized  exert  themselves  to  get  the  improvements  needed  so 
that  their  schools  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  state  superintendent  as 
up  to  what  they  should  be.  The  people  generally  learn  that  the  standard 
schools  are  decidedly  better  and  ask  why  their  children  may  not  be  as 
well  provided  for.  The  improvement  idea  is  contagious  and  when  once 
started  reaches  every  school.  Many  schools  are  improved  which  do  not 
reach  the  standard  at  once,  but  will  reach  it  as  soon  as  the  money  can 
be  procured. 

After  the  visit  of  the  supervisor,  the  county  superintendent  checks 
up  schools  and  recommends  them  for  diplomas.  When  interest  has  once 
been  aroused  he  has  great  influence  with  boards  of  directors  in  getting  the 
right  things  done.  He  invites  them  to  meet  him  at  the  school.  They  go 
to  see  him  in  his  office.  He  holds  meetings  of  directors  either  at  the 
county  seat  or  more  locally.  He  reports  to  them  in  writing  the  needs 
of  their  school  to  meet  the  standard  set  by  the  state.  Teachers  become 
ambitious  to  have  their  schools  standardized.  Good  teachers  refuse  to 
accept  a  school  when  the  equipment  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  plate 
appeals  to  the  directors  and  the  people.  It  is  a  careless  community 
that  is  not  reached  when  these  signs  begin  to  appear  on  other  school- 
houses  than  their  own. 
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A  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL 

The  transformation  of  many  of  the  most  disreputable  schoolhouses 
into  most  comfortable,  cosy,  attractive  schoolrooms  was  most  surprising. 
The  willingness  of  directors  to  spend  sums  of  money  that  the  supervisor 
would  have  feared  to  suggest  is  no  unusual  thing.  The  influence  of  this 
spirit  of  improvement  caught  by  directors  and  people  has  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  the  work  that  they  do.  They  are  proud 
of  their  reputation  and  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  demands  on  the  part  of  directors  for  the  recognition  of  a  higher 
degree  than  a  standard  school  led  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  offer  a  diploma  for  a  superior  school.  A  standard  school  is  one 
which  has  all  the  essential  equipment,  and  a  good  or  fair  teacher.  A 
superior  school  is  one  that  has  everything  which  a  good  teacher  can  use. 
The  lighting  must  be  exactly  right,  the  decoration  of  the  walls  must  be 
in  good  taste,  the  water  supply  wholly  sanitary,  the  house  must  contain 
separate  cloakrooms  for  the  sexes.  Manual  training,  domestic  arts,  and 
agriculture  must  be  taught.  The  teacher  must  be  a  superior  teacher; 
a  good  or  fair  teacher  will  not  answer. 

The  purpose  of  this  diploma  is  to  influence  the  building  of  the  new 
schoolhouses  and  the  employment  of  teachers  whose  superior  qualities 
are  recognized. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SUPERIOR  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL 

Standard  schools  which  have  all  the  requirements  specified  in  the  following 
will  be  awarded  a  superior  one-room  school  diploma. 

GROUNDS 

1.  Playgrounds  at  least  one-half  acre  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

2.  Level,  covered  with  good  sod. 

3.  Some  trees  and  shrubs. 

4.  Well  or  cistern  and  sanitary  drinking-appliances. 

5.  Two  outhouses  widely  separated  and  well  kept. 

6.  Good  convenient  fuel-house. 

HOUSE 

1.  Ample  schoolroom. 

2.  Separate  cloakroom  for  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Outside  painted,  in  good  repair. 

4.  Inside  walls  properly  tinted  and  clean. 

5.  Lighted  from  one  side  or  from  one  side  and  the  rear. 
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6.  Adjustable  windows  fitted  with  good  shades. 

7.  Floor  good  and  clean. 

8.  Heated  with  basement  or  room  furnace  which  brings  in  the  pure  and 
removes  the  foul  air. 

9.  Sufficient  blackboards,  some  within  reach  of  little  children. 

10.  Desks  of  No.  6,  5,  4,  3,  2  placed  each  size  in  a  row  properly  spaced. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  SUPPLIES 

1.  A  good  teacher's  desk. 

2.  Two  chairs. 

3.  A  good  bookcase. 

4.  At  least  eighty  library  books,  ten  suitable  for  each  grade. 

5.  A  good  school  encyclopedia. 

6.  Three  dictionaries  suitable  for  high-school,  grammar,  and  intermediate 
grades. 

7.  Writing  and  examination  supplies. 

8.  Two  good  wall  pictures. 

9.  Set  of  good  maps. 

10.  A  good  globe. 

11.  A  set  of  measures  and  scales. 

12.  A  thermometer. 

13.  All  schoolbooks  for  teacher's  use. 

14.  Crayon,  erasers,  pointer,  coal  hod,  shovel,  poker,  broom,  floor  brush, 
and  sweeping-preparation. 

15.  Wash  basin,  mirror,  paper  towels. 

16.  Combination  daily  and  classification  register,   schedule  of  school 
property,  including  list  of  library  and  text  books,  monthly  report  cards. 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  School  classified  and  recorded  in  register. 

2.  Program  of  study  and  recitation. 

3.  Formal  tests  given,  papers  on  file. 

4.  Certificates  of  membership  and  records  of  reading  in  Illinois  Pupils1 
Reading  Circle. 

5.  Provision  for  instruction  in  elements  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
domestic  arts.    Agricultural  and  nature-study  notebooks  on  file. 

THE  TEACHER 

1.  A  high-school  graduate  and  some  training  at  a  normal  school. 

2.  Holds  first-grade  certificate. 

3.  Salary  at  least  $480  per  annum. 

4.  Reads  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  books. 
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5.  Attends  county  institute  and  teachers'  meetings. 

6.  Makes  all  records  and  reports  required  by  the  county  superintendent. 

7.  Ranked  by  the  county  superintendent  as  a  superior  teacher. 

STANDARD   OF  WORK 

1.  The  work  outlined  by  the  state  course  of  study  must  be  well  done. 

2.  The  discipline  must  make  good  school   work   possible  and  tend  to 
establish  sound  character. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION 

The  county  superintendent  and  the  state  supervisor  of  country 
schools  called  at  a  schoolhouse.  One  director  had  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  be  present.  It  was  a  hopeless  case.  There  was  hardly 
enough  ground  in  the  yard  for  the  children  to  play  "Ring  Around  the 
Rosy."  The  walls  were  dirty  and  elephant  ears  were  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  The  old  rusty  stove  occupied  one-fourth  the  room  and  took  its 
share  right  out  of  the  middle.  The  desks  were  double,  black  with  age, 
and  seamed  by  generations  of  carvers.  There  was  no  library,  and  only 
ragged  maps.  There  were,  however,  thirty  wide-awake  children  and  a 
good  teacher.  The  supervisor  minutely  described  how  the  house  should 
be  heated,  seated,  and  decorated,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  children, 
teacher,  and  director  to  provide  a  house  fit  for  these  children.  He  said 
if  there  were  no  children  here,  if  those  who  were  here  did  not  amount  to 
anything,  it  would  not  pay  to  go  to  all  this  expense.  But  the  large 
number  of  children  so  healthy  and  so  wide  awake  were  just  the  stuff  to 
make  good  men  and  women.  The  school  is  their  chance.  If  they  will 
have  the  best  school,  they  will  have  the  best  chance  to  become  strong 
and  useful  men.  It  won't  pay  to  save  the  money  now.  It  will  pay  big 
to  use  a  little  money  to  buy  so  good  a  chance. 

The  director  asked,  "Well,  what  do  you  advise  us  to  do?"  The 
supervisor  replied,  "There  is  only  one  thing  to  advise,  that  is  to  build  a 
new  house  on  a  larger  piece  of  ground.  It  is  not  possible  to  commend 
anything  except  the  teacher  and  the  children." 

The  next  year  the  county  superintendent,  without  saying  anything 
about  what  we  were  coming  to,  drove  up  to  the  same  schoolhouse. 
Things  looked  different.  Three  directors  were  waiting.  They  pointed 
out  that  they  had  added  an  acre  to  the  ground.  When  we  stepped 
inside  we  were  in  a  clean  attractive  room.  There  were  new  single  desks 
of  such  sizes  and  so  placed  as  to  fit  the  children,  a  room  furnace  in  one 
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corner,  a  sectional  bookcase  filled  with  books  also  to  fit  the  children,  two 
good  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  children  beaming  with  happiness. 

While  the  superintendent  was  privately  commending  everything  that 
had  been  done,  one  of  the  directors  replied,  "Last  year  we  two  stayed 
away  because  we  were  ashamed  to  come  out."  They  said,  "  We  tried  to 
make  this  school  as  nearly  as  you  said  we  should  as  we  could."  And 
they  were  not  ashamed,  but  quite  as  happy  as  the  children.  They  and 
the  people  now  point  with  pride  to  their  neat  house,  large  grounds,  and 
to  the  plate  above  the  door  showing  that  theirs  is  recognized  by  state 
authority  as  a  standard  school. 

THE  RESULTS 

The  results  far  surpass  the  expectations  of  the  originators  of  the  plan. 
The  first  year  150  schools  were  granted  diplomas.  The  second  year  the 
number  reached  300,  the  next  650,  and  the  present  year  will  reach 
1,300.  Several  of  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  counties  have  reached 
60  per  cent  and  the  largest  county  in  the  state,  McLean  County,  with 
230  one-room  schools,  has  no  standard  schools  within  two  and  a  half 
years.  These  numbers  are  gratifying,  but  to  ride  through  the  counties 
and  visit  these  improved  schools  is  a  delight  to  one  who  wishes  to  see 
the  country  school  become  what  it  may  become,  all  things  considered — 
the  best  elementary  school  in  America. 

Those  who  have  become  convinced  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
country  school  problem  is  to  consolidate  the  one-room  schools  into  one 
district  and  have  a  centralized  elementary  and  high  school  will  wonder 
what  effect  this  plan  will  have  on  that  movement. 

As  long  as  the  people  believe  their  schools  are  about  as  good  as  they 
can  be  made,  they  will  oppose  consolidation  for  reasons  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them.  When  they  see  that  schools  can  be  made  better 
and  when  they  and  their  children  become  desirous  of  even  better  schools, 
especially  high  schools,  they  will  become  more  receptive  toward  what 
looks  to  high-school  privileges  at  home  in  the  country.  Instead  of 
retarding  the  day  of  the  consolidated  school,  it  is  more  likely  to  hasten 
it.  The  prospect  of  a  good  high  school  which  country  children  can 
attend  and  yet  be  at  home  every  night  is  the  only  appeal  which  the 
consolidated  school  makes  to  the  country  people.  The  plea  that  the 
consolidated  school  will  be  a  great  instrument  of  social  betterment  for 
the  country  people  does  not  appeal  to  them  as  it  does  to  those  city 
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people  who  are  so  desirous  for  social  progress  in  country  life.  They 
believe  the  schools  are  for  the  education  of  the  children,  not  for  the 
transformation  of  the  mature  population.  When  they  see  that  their 
children  need  a  country  high-school  education,  they  will  provide  the 
country  high  school.  A  really  good  elementary  school  now  is  most 
likely  to  set  them  in  the  right  way  of  thinking. 

The  success  of  this  movement  depends  primarily  upon  the  county 
superintendent.  If  his  heart  is  in  the  work,  if  he  has  the  energy  and  the 
skill  to  meet  and  appeal  to  the  directors,  he  can  get  what  he  wants  for 
the  children.  They  are  men  of  good  common-sense.  They  readily  see 
that  this  does  not  smack  of  fads  and  fancies  but  that  everything  asked 
for  is  really  needed.  They  are  glad  their  county  superintendent  has 
taken  interest  enough  to  come  to  them.  It  is  only  a  question  of  not 
letting  them  forget  it.  They  will  act.  When  they  have  brought  their 
school  up  to  standard  they  are  the  best-pleased  men  in  the  community. 
They  may  at  first  be  condemned  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  down 
expenditures,  but  when  the  work  is  done  the  people  of  the  district 
recognize  its  merits  and  only  commendation  meets  the  directors. 
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